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all those who could prove that their ancestors had
been for three generations members of the patriciates
of the Dutch cities in the former republican days.
They were thus members of a governing class but
not of a landed class; and in spite of Dutch conserva-
tism the governing class steadily widened through the
nineteenth century, very much as it did in England,
by the addition of new elements from the world of
business and the professions which took their place
beside the old hereditary elements. The pathway to
employment in official positions was not kept open in
the same way as in England. There was no Civil
Service Commission, providing equality of oppor-
tunity by means of competitive examinations; each
government department made its own appointments,
and influence of various kinds, including both social
influence and party influence, was useful in getting
these appointments; but a high standard of compe-
tence was demanded, and the general result was a
system not very dissimilar from ours.
Until quite recently the daily intercourse of diifer-
ent classes in Holland was noticeably less familiar
*than in England: social distinctions were more empha-
sized ; but custom in these matters was altering. The
general outward tone of Dutch social life was demo-
cratic. There was no servility anywhere, and life in
general was free, indeed it was almost free and easy. A
great deal of Dutch life was summed up in the fact
that among eight million people there were four
million bicycles. The roads were flat and many of
them had bicycle tracks. People of all classes rode
on them for business or pleasure, from workmen
going to work to army officers with clips on their
bicycles to hold their swords. When petrol was short
the Queen herself pedalled through the streets. The
democratic push-bike was a symbol of a genuinely
democratic society.